ENGLISH   SCHOOL

zs one of the irreparable losses in the history of the arts
and it is only of recent years that the research of certain
scholars and some important exhibitions have made
the public aware that any English painting existed
before the eighteenth century or that any of our
mediaeval works (alas, how few!) remain for us to-day,1
In the Middle Ages, the painting of such schools as
those of Winchester and Canterbury had more than a
local reputation and were admired in many parts of the
Continent.

From the beginning of the Renaissance, English pain-
ters fell into disrepute in England and no artist who had
not a foreign name received patronage in influential
circles. Under Henry VIII, Germany was the mode
and Holbein became the painter to the Court. With
Charles I, none could hold a candle to the great Flemings,
Rubens and Van Dyck,2 whereas, in the Restoration,
the artist who drew all London to his studio was a
Dutchman, SIR PETER LELY (1618-1680), a native
of Utrecht.

The National Gallery possesses no example of Lely's
portraits of the society beauties who flocked incessantly
to his workshop, but our portrait of Frans van Hel-
mont (No. 3583) is perhaps more interesting since not
only is it a telling representation of a well-known
Flemish alchemist but it bears a curious and half-faded

^ The most monumental relics of English mediaeval painting
are the Roundel in the Bishop's Chapel at Chichester, the Portrait
of Richard II in Westminster Abbey and the Wall Pointings by
William Baker (active between 1479 and 1488} in Eton College
GhapeL

2 Van Dyck*s English period is superbly represented in this
room by the famous portrait of Charles I on Horseback (No.
1172),